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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 








MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON'S NEW LOVE STORY. 


‘*His name alone carries a laugh with it."—7he Dial, 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 


12mo, $1.50. 


‘¢ This has at the start a Certain distinction, and piques curiosity, in being the o 
publication as a Magazine serial. The ‘girl’ of the tale is left somewhat unidentifi 
possibility remaining that she is none other than a certain miraculous French cook 
euphemism for servant. Mr. Stockton has hit upon several novel situations for this s 
demure humor.”—New York Evening Post. 

‘* With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s pen we are reminded of the great 
‘Zere are two classes of beoble who sing. In ze von class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer all 
‘Romancier.’ In the one class Mr. Stockton; in the other all the ether S eiliees of stories. ‘ The 
just as unique, as fresh, as original as if Mr. Stockton hag never done anything else in a similar ve 
fresh and pure and bright as all that has come from the same source."—ew York Times. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text with Many Hitherto Unpublished Additions. The Poetry edited by ErNEsT HARTLEY COLERIDGE. The Letters edited by 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, with the codperation of Lord Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Lovelace. With. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
12 vols., $2.00 each. Vol. I. now ready; the remaining volumes to follow speedily. 


Vol. 1. Ready. HOURS OF IDLENESS AND OTHER EARLY POEMS. 

Containing 11 poems hitherto unpublished and 7 illustrations, including frontispiece portrait (in 1515) in photogravure. 

The Saturday Review says of this edition—“ It must necessarily take precedence (over all others) on account of the exclusive privileges 
possessed in verifying texts from the successive proof and revises which passed through Byron’s own hands.” 

Literature says: ‘* We have nothing but praise for this handsome and scholarly edition.” 
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“* There are some very thrilling chapters of naval warfare in this book.”—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. sy cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY, 


Archdeacon of Pennsyivania, Graduate of U. S. Naval Academy. 
A STORY OF LAND AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Brady’s spirited patriotic novel has already gone into a third edition, though published only two months ago. The following 
selections from widely different periodicals show something of the critical approval which has been given it. 


“A veeroe us ~ ype of American “He has a rare dramatic faculty * The sea fights are portrayed with ‘A distinct addition to Revolution- 
historical fiction. . . . Itis first of all which enables him to make his fig- a at ai power well-nigh unexam- ary literature, and far ahead of any of 
a patriotic story, and the patriotism ures move like living men and women. Aseerican fiction, while the _ the stories on the same theme which 


is not of be ae sort, but is He has also a rare gift of imagin- are view of Washington in the Tren- have appeared of late years.”— The 


founded on h: ideals of character ative vision... . ; d then, he is ton and Princeton campaign gives the Evening World. 
and con Suet | n » pera and private a born story-teller. ‘Church Stand- _ book historical importance.”—Army “One of the best Revolutionary 
life.” —“* Droch ” ife. ard. and Navy Journal. novels yet written.”—Phila. Inquirer 
PASTIME STORIES. ; THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER. 
By Tuomas Newson Page. With ss illus- By Ménrz Murig. Dowie, author of ‘‘A By J. V. HADLEY, Judge of the Circuit Court 
trations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. isl 3 Karpathians.” of Indiana. (Jvory Series.) 16mo, 75 cts. 
~ Tile vobume: comiaine sacve on a come Dir. = ri? Htc This true account of the adventures pttendin the 
Belle’ auch gens, se" Bilington’s "Valduune,” Age Heury Norman's rem story is ax bracryaog guitars cecape from a Soutborn prison in dbs i 
ane, Jinn Her Mind,” “ Rachel's ~pe would Thin taroind iaae girl of the thrilling in its interest and reality, and gives a 
” and ¢ True True, History of the Surrender of most pr ne who teciaied aad 48 ney ty jicture of the wilder port: ions of orgia 
the Marquis Cornwallis. eoeeior ab Colsasl. ‘and the pi the Carolinas during those troublous times. 
of the real T especiall 
ARS ET VITA. ee ¥ THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By T. R. SULLIVAN. With illustrations by 
ALBERT B. STERNER. 12mo, $1.25. THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. $1.25. 


“There is clever writing in the book, and much 


Contents: Ars et Vita—The Phantom Governess : 3 nali The whole story is a series of more 
—The Monona 3 thatis Childless—An Undiscovered By Francis WILSON. With many illustra than unustally character ter a ketches, refreshing 


poy oan ng en irligig of Fortune—Signor Lanzi— tions, 12mo, $1.25. to contemplate.” —Ba. 
“Mr. Wilson has given us a most charming book. 
ine years } cia coe de er It is simple, direct, ct, Snpreientous, full of the spirit THE UNQUIET SEX. 
3 book is more than igs pg sure of its hero. lournal 

welcome. ‘The volume exhibits, ina marked de. “The volume is what a book of the kind should By H&ten WaTTERson Moopy. $1.25. 
gree, the finish and distinction of style andthe sur- be. inetent of glorifying Wilson it honors Field ; “The tenor of this little volume is catholic and 
prising versatility which have made the author’s and the honoring is done by a plain statement of wholesome. There is much that appeals both to 
name a welcome one to all readers of fiction, facts.” —Brooklyn Eagle. humor and sound sense.”—Commercial Advertiser. 
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USEFUL BOOKS FOR FIELD SERVICE. 


The Roller Bandage and Surgical Dressing. 


New (Fourth) Eaition. By WILLIAM BARTON HOPKINS, M.D., Visiting Surgeon to the Pennsylvania Hospital. With numerous 
illustrations. 12mo Cloth, $1.25. 


First Aid to the Injured. 


AND MANAGEMENT OF THE Sick. An Ambulance Hand-book and Elementary Manual of Nursing. By E,J, LAWLESS, M.D., D.P.H 
Illustrated with forty-nine engravings. 12mo. 257 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Hand-Book of Nursing. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the Auspices of the Connecticut Training-School for Nurses, State Hospital, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


Fever-Nursing. 


Designed for the Use of Professional and Other Nurses, and especially as a Text-Book for Nurses in Training. By J.C. WILSON, 


A.M., M.D., Visiting Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital and to the Hospital of the Jefferson College; Fellow of the Cie: of 
Physicians, Philadelphia ; Member of the American Association of Physicians, etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


A [edical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters and Officers 


IN THE MERCHANT NAvy, INCLUDING FiRsT AID TO THE INJURED. By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.R.C.S., Principal Medical 
Officer, Seaman’s Hospital, Greenwich. With colored plates and numerous illustrations. One volume. Crown octavo. 333 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 


Aids to Aseptic Technique. 


By A. D. WHITING, M.D., Assistant Surgeon to the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Aseptic Surgical Technique. 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GYNACOLOGICAL OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROCEDURES. By HUNIER ROBB, M.D., Associate in Gynecology, Johns Hopkins University; Professor of 
Gynzcology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Disinfection and Disinfectants. 


TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES USED AS ANTISEPTICS AND PRESERVATIVES. By SAMUEL RIDEAL, 


D.Se. (Lond.), Fellow of University College, London; Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry and of the Chemical Society ; Member of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and of the Society of Public Analysts, etc., etc. 


A Hand-Book of Hygiene. 


By A. M, DAVIES, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., D.P.H, Illustrated. 


A lledical Hand-Book. 


For the Use of Practitioners and Students. By R. L. AITCHISON, M.D., C.M., etc. 16mo. 347 pages. Full morocco, flexible, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 











1zmo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. Octavo. 328 pages. Cloth, $4.50. 


16mo. 590 pages. Leather, $4.00. 


The Complete [ledical Pocket-Formulary. 


AND PHYSICIAN’s VADE-MECUM : Containing upwards of 2500 Prescriptions, collected from the Practice of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Experience, American and Foreign, arranged for Ready Reference under an Alphabetical List of Diseases. Also a special List of New 
Drugs, with their Dosage, Solubilities, and Therapeutical Applications ; together with a Table of Formule for Suppositories ; a Table of 
Formulz for Hypodermic Medication; a List of Drugs for Inhalation; a Table of Poisons, with their Antidotes; a Posological Table; a 
List of Incompatibles ; a Table of Metric Equivalents ; a Brief Account of External Antipyretics, Disinfectants, Medical Thermometry; the 
Urinary Tests ; and much other Useful Information. Collated for the Use of Practitioners by J. C,. WILSON, A.M , M.D., Physician to 
the German Hospital, Philadelphia, etc., etc. 262 pages. Bound in leather, pocket-book form, $2.00. (Size of book, 33 x 8 inches.) 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘‘ The King of the Poets ” 
VERLAINE’S LIFE AS REVEALED BY A FRIEND 

M. CHARLES DONOs may have been actuated by sentiments of 

hearty admiration and friendship when he sat down to write the 
life story of «« Verlaine Intime” (New York : Meyer Bros. & Co.), 
and probably he was. Only, in that case there is room for con- 
siderable doubt as to the wisdom of his proceeding. Nowadays 
people too often confound personalities with legitimate biographi- 
cal details, and when these personalities are disgusting and hold 
up their subject to contempt that is almost too profound to har- 
bor pity, the biographer renders a service neither to his subject, 
nor to literature, and the reading public can have no cause to 
thank him. The revised version of the old, old cry, Oh that 
mine enemy would write a book, may well be, Oh that mine 
enemy’s friend would write his biography—or publish his letters. 
Verlaine was a splendid poet with the mind of a vicious child, 
who found his inspiration alike in the highest aspirations and 
the lowest depths of human lite—a man morally irresponsible, 
gravitating towards the worst, without even a pretense of 
resistance. 
* * * 

We may pity him: we pity too much nowadays. Prof. Lom- 
broso may study him as an interesting psychological case, but to 
people of healthy mind and body he can only be repulsive. Social 
reformers dream of the elimination of the taint of just such men 
as he from human society, and in his case their plan was un- 
consciously carried out. A Belgian prison cell, and the wards 
of the hospitals at Paris, were the enforced asylums where Ver- 
laine listened to the mysterious voice within him and produced, 
seemingly without difficulty, the delicate verse that will live 
among the treasures of French literature. 

M. Donos tells us little that is new: he only confirms the worst 
rumors and legends that were current for years before Verlaine’s 
death. He only takes away the possibility of the weaving of tra- 
ditions, he destroys all possibility of a romantic halo of transgres- 
sion such as aureoles Villon’s head in the far distance of French 
letters, and takes from some future teller of tales material such as 
found so skilled an artificer in Robert Louis Stevenson. We 
shall never have “ A Night with Verlaine ” now, because there 
was nothing romantic in the man’s offences against the laws of 
society, and the abominable appeals to very few. 

Paul Verlaine was born at Metz on 30 March 1844, his father 
being an officer in the French army. The family was from 
Paliseul (Belgian Luxemburg), and Capt. Nicolas-Auguste Ver- 
laine, probably its first scion, was a French subject. De Ver- 
laines are mentioned by Le Fort, Herald-at-Arms of Liege, 
in the sixteenth century, as among the noble families of Luxem- 
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we 
DkAWN BY PEARON 


VERLAINE IN 1869 


burg. The poet’s mother, Julie Elisa Dehée, was born at Arras. 
Her devotion to her wayward child of genius is perhaps the only 
noble feature of this very realistic biography. 

aA. 2 

Paul grew up in the fortress town, and at the age of five fell ih 
love with a child that was one year his senior. Mathilde was 
her name, and he evidently cherished her memory through all 
his ill-spent life, for in 1892 he wrote :-— 

« What has become of her? She was the daughter of a muni- 
cipal officer, and must have married well. Perhaps her pros- 
perity has increased with her years. She is undoubtedly rich 
now—a mother, perhaps even a grandmother. Does she ever 
think of her first love, has she ever thought of him? What 
should we say if we were to meet each other unexpectedly? We 
should both smile. I dare say.” 

At this period of his life, Verlaine’s picture was made by an 
unknown artist. It is reproduced here, together with a number 
of curious drawings made by himself. 

* * & 

Verlaine began as a poet at fourteen, when, under the influ- 
ence of Baudelaire, he produced the greater part of his «« Poémes 
Saturniens.” His reading at that period comprised the good and 
the bad—Théodore de Banville, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Lamar- 
tine, Musset, Alfred de Vigny, Glatigny, Mendés, anda kind of 
books that is supposed to be beyond the reach of children. At 
seventeen he obtained his B. A., and entered the law school of 
Paris, where he readily and rapidly acquired the taste tor 
absinthe that grew stronger and stronger as he advanced in life. 
His father was a man of some means, and he enjoyed life after 
the most vicious manner of the Quartier Latin ; his mother was 
throughout too indulgent to restrain him: hers was the service 
of love and sacrifice, which finally, after her husband’s death, 
brought her to indigence. Capt. Verlaine finally put an end to 
his son’s career of vicious indolence and obtained for him a 
position in the offices of a life insurance company. In 1864 Paul 
left its employ to accept a clerkship in the Préfecture de la 
Seine. 


a: 2 
This was the period of the Parnassians, the company of young 
men which yielded to France so many brilliant names—Coppée, 
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DRAWN BY VERLAINE 


LECONTE DE LISLE 


Leconte de I'Isle, Sully-Prud’homme, Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, 
Hérédia and Mendés among them. Verlaine joined the group, 
and in 1866 published, through Lemerre, his first volume, named 
above. It was enthusiastically received by such men as Jules de 
Goncourt and Sainte-Beuve ; and in 1869 Victor Hugo joined the 
group of his admirers, in a flattering letter apropos of the « Fétes 


Galantes.” 
* * * 


Francois Coppée was Verlaine’s truest friend, and it is signifi- 
cant that his name was the last word pronounced by the lips of 
the dying ‘‘King of the Poets.” He tried to cure him of his grow- 
ing love of alcohol, introduced him into the sa/ons of the « right 
bank,” but in vain. Verlaine was already. beginning to develop 
into the irredeemable vagabond of later years. Yet to him, too, 
came the one chance that life is said to offer to all human beings. 
He fell in love with a young girl, the sister of one of his friends, 
and under her inspiration produced in 1870 ‘La Bonne Chanson,” 
a volume of pure love and of good resolutions. He married her in 
the same year,and the future seemed bright before them. Among 
those present at the ceremony was Louise Michel, the bride's 
teacher. 

Verlaine entered the National Guard, and one night, while 
doing guard duty, fell before his eriemy, drink. His wife left 
him—returned—left him again. He took a more or less active 
part in the Commune, and, according to his own testimony, suc- 
cessfully opposed a plan to destroy the church of Nétre Dame. 

ee & 

Discord reigned in his household, caused principally by his in- 
corrigible misconduct. Then followed the disgraceful episode 
that ended in a pistol-shot and imprisonment in Belgium. Here, 
under the sway of new impressions, he produced the superb, 
mystic “‘Sagesse,” a book tull of faith and noble aspirations. 
Yet, immediately upon his discharge, Verlaine was condemned 
to a month’s imprisonment for making threats against his 
mother, who had left Paris to live near him in his Belgian jail. 
He went to London, where he led a miserable existence, and 
finally returned to Paris, to begin the life of drunkenness and 

*squalor that ended only with his death. 

Another one of his good friends was his later publisher, M. 
Léon Vanier, who answered with angelic readiness to his con- 
stant demands for money. Verlaine rewarded him by trying to 
sell the manuscript of one of his books to another publisher as 
well as to him. The poet’s health had been shattered beyond 
cure, arid he began his series of sojourns in the Paris hospitals 
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that alternated with intervals of drunkenness. He had his little 
period of glory, when he was invited to lecture in Holland, in 
Belgium and in England. His candidacy for the Academy can 
hardly be taken seriously, but his numerous young admirers pro- 
claimed him “ Le Roi des Poétes.” 

It is not necessary to speak here of his love affairs with 
Eugénie Krantz, a woman of the people, who had the only 
redeeming trait of believing in hard work. She forced him 
to write, and was in all other regards certainly good enough 
for him. M. Donos tries to gloss over the degradation ot 
this affair, but succeeds only in being flippant. 

* * * 

Verlaine died in the night of 7-8 January 1896, in his 
apartments in the Rue Descartes—not in a hospital.’ It might 
have been wiser to leave his biography unwritten, but those 
who care for more than his work will find this book brutal 
in ‘its frankness. The most charitable conclusion they can 
draw from its pages is that in Verlaine, more than in any 
other man of surpassing gifts, the genius had nothing in 
common with the man himself—that the mystery of genius is 
deepened by his life and work. 

ADRIAN SCHADE VAN WESTRUM. 





Literature 
‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays ’’ 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WueEn Carlyle—sixty years and more ago—had a review 
of the new edition of Boswell’s Johnson to write for Fraser's 
Magazine, he found it necessary, before he could attack the 
five volumes of Boswell on Johnson, to clear the ground by 
writing an essay on Biography in general. The humble re- 
viewer of to-day finds himself sorely tempted to follow in 
these illustrious footsteps and write an essay on Autobi- 
ography. Surely no subject, since the Pharisee gave thanks 
that he was not as other men, and Benjamin Franklin com- 
mended the Lord for having created so worthy a person as 
himself, is more in need of elucidation. Who shall count 
himself fit to write an autobiography? What shall such an 
one write about? And how shall he write it? Colonel 
Higginson is not without musings on these questions: ‘‘ Yet 
perhaps the first obstacle to be encountered by any autobi- 
grapher is the sudden sense of his own extreme unimport- 
ance. Does each ant in an ant-hill yearn to bequeath to 
the universe his personal reminiscences?” ‘‘ When I think 
of the vast changes which every man of my time has seen, of 
the men and women whom I have known—those who 
created American literature and who freed millions of slaves 
—men and women whom, as the worldly-wise Lord Hough- 
ton once wrote me, ‘ Europe has learned to honor and would 
do well to imitate,’ then I feel that, whether I will or no, 
something worth chronicling may be included in the pro- 
posed chapters. For the rest, the autobiographer has the 
least reason of all writers to concern himself about the por- 
trayal of his own personality. He is sure to reveal it, par- 
ticularly if he tries to hide it.” 

If there is about the volume a trace of the Little Jacky 
Horner naiveté, it is perhaps not so much the Higginson of 
it, as the Cambridge, or the Boston, or the New England. 
We who live in Cambridge, or thereabouts, have a fashion 
of believing that we are a very important people. We have 
an implicit theory that all America faces toward the East, 
and that its gaze is focussed on a small corner known as 
Cambridge. The theory sometimes causes us to overrate 


our importance a trifle, no doubt, and to carry ourselves a 
little primly, as those on whom the eyes of nations are fixed. 
But if Cambridge has not a right to be uplifted, what spot 
in America has that right? Cambridge then, and not Colonel 
Higginson, must bear the blame of a certain tacit assump- 
tion, ‘‘ This is an important event that I, T. W. H., saw 
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this celebrated person and spoke to him and he stopped 
and spoke to me again.” The tone is perhaps inevitable in 
reminiscences. One is reminiscent, supposably, because 
the events and people recorded are important enough to 
be worth remembering. Nevertheless, in these ‘‘ Cheerful 
Yesterdays” a something is lacking—a personal admiration, 
an absorption in.the character—like that of Boswell for his 
Johnson or Benjamin Franklin for himself—the presence of 
which makes for art, the lack of which causes the narrator 
to dwell on the fact that Mr. Cameron wore a dressing- 
gown of pale blue with large black velvet buttons, and a 
heavy gold chain,” and that Carlyle’s collar was of the sort 
known as “‘ father-killers,” ‘‘from a tradition that the sharp 
points once pierced the jugular vein of a parent during an 
affectionate embrace.” Though the genial author declares 
‘*No one knows better than myself how slight and fragment- 
ary are the recollections here recorded.” 

If the jokes in the volume have sometimes a touch of the 
after-dinner speaker, in their manner of introduction, so 
much the better. The autobiography stands by so much 
the more complete. If there is about the book an air of 
conventional good comradeship, the cheer of the ready 
speaker, the optimism of one whose Cheerful. Yesterdays all 
face toward to-morrow, it is but the truer picture of the 
man. The best things of the book are, like the worst, in- 
cidental. They are revealed in casual remarks on things ‘‘ we 
were talking about the other day.” It is the remarks on com- 
mon life that give to the writing an air of reality. The book 
is, in fact, intensely real. Its flights of self-gratulation are 
real ; its reserves about money matters and love affairs are 
those of the well-bred man who lives next door, or down 
the street, whom you meet and talk with any day in the 
week. There is about it all the curious combination of 
egotism and reserve that belongs to real life; the desire to 
talk about one’s self and to figure in the story as, on the 
whole, a pretty good sort of fellow, mingled with a reserve 
so intense that only a native New Englander guesses its ex- 
istence and knows that this hail fellow well met, is really 
the most reserved of men. He cannot ‘‘ botanize on his 
mother’s grave,” or sell his old love-letters for literature, or 
write a sonnet to his little daughter’s dead face. New 
England makes such men. 

Yet despite the egotism which is of the essence of auto- 
biography, and of the reserve which is of the essence of the 
well-bred New Englander, or rather because of the interming- 
ling of these qualities in Col. Higginson’s work,—this col- 
lection of Aflantic papers is a delightful book to dip into. 
And he who dips must be prepared to keep right on to the 
end of the chapter and the book. 





‘¢ Buddhism in Translations ’’ 

By Henry Clarke Warren. Harvard Oriental Series. Edited by Prof. 
Chas. R. Lanman,. Vol. 3. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 
WE HAVE BEEN flooded with books about Buddhism 

esoteric and otherwise.. There have been sharp disputes 

over the genuine Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana, of Karma, 
of Dharma and so on. Now the general reader is furnished 
with material of information at first-hand. . Mr. Warren tells 
us that he found Sanskrit literature chaotic and intermina- 
ble. He betook himself to Pali and found rest. Pali is the 

Hindu dialect in which the Buddhist sacred books are writ- 

ten. There are many kinds of Buddhism, but the two chief 

sections are the northern or Thibetan and the southern or 

Singhalese. The southern, which centres in Ceylon—a place 

that Buddha probably never saw,—is considered the more 

orthodox, the nearer to the original teaching of the Light of 

Asia. 

The sacred books of the Buddhist canon of scripture 
have been arranged in three groups, hence the collection is 
named in Pali ‘‘ Ti-Pitaka,” the Three Baskets. This three- 
fold arrangement corresponds with the three-fold nature of 
the religion of Buddha, as it is indicated by the holy formula 
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of refuge, as follows:—‘‘I take my refuge in the Buddha”; 
“I take my refuge in the Law” (Dhammo); ‘‘I take my 
refuge in the Order” (Sangho). Which is to say: there is, 
first, the person of the Buddha, then his teachings, and 
finally his church, or society of monks. Agreeably to this 
triune ‘character, Mr. Warren has selected and artanged his 
translations under these three topics. His object has been 
admirably achieved, for his translation is clear, not over- 
loaded with the repetitions of the original, and introduced 
with needful explanations of the terminology that he uses. 
In making these translations, and especially in making clear 
some of the more abstruse theories of the Buddhist doctrine, 
he has had recourse to some manuscripts written upon palm 
leaf of the Visuddhi-Magga. This book is extra-canonical, 
but Buddhaghosa, the writer, is reckoned an orthodox com- 
mentator. It is commonly known that the King of Siam, 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ac- 
cession to the throne, presented to Harvard University a 
full set (as it was supposed) of the Buddhist canonical 
books. Prof. Lanman has gone over these thirty-nine 
volumes and described the titles and contents in a report to 
the American Oriental Society, which is published in the 
Journal of the Society. This set of the ‘‘ Ti-Pitaka” is found 
complete in the first and third parts only, that is to say, in 
the ‘‘ Discipline Basket,” and the ‘‘ Metaphysical Basket.” 
The second, the ‘‘Sermon Basket,” is wanting in many 
treatises. Small loss, for we are told that these treatises are 
dreary beyond description. The reader will enjoy the 
stories which Mr. Warren translates for this volume. Many 
of them are from the ‘‘Jataka,” or Birth Stories of the 
Buddha. Some of these tales will be found to belong to 
that folk-lore which is common to the whole world. 

The Buddha had had previous existences without limit, 
while he was working himself up from serpent to elephant, 
and to a hare, and then to this king and that. He remem- 
bered three thousand existences in which he had been born 
a Brahman. From the ‘‘ Visuddhi-Magga” Mr. Warren 
shows us that we should mistake if we called these rebirths 
either transmigrations or reincarnations. ‘lo understand 
properly the Buddhist doctrine about this matter, it will be 
necessary to study the pages of this book. Here the reader 
may have the matter at first hand, and if the doctrine is ab- 
struse and complex, it is not the author's fault. Mr. War- 
ren tells us that the word Karma connotes two ideas— 
namely, the deed of a man, and the effect of that deed upon 
the character and present and future existences of the per- 
son. Nirvana is not the negation of individual existence, 
but a higher stage into which personal existence melts and 
mingles. 

In this day of many occidentalized presentations of the 
Buddhistic theory of life and death, Mr. Warren’s is a work 
which ought to command wide attention. 





*¢ Tales of Unrest ’’ 
By Joseph Conrad. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Joseru Conrap is—if one may juggle with art terms—an 
impressionistic realist. By the help of his flame-tipped pen 
we discover that the commonplace landscape about us is 
aglow with color, and our commonplace neighbor ablaze 
with passion. Scenery, with him, is to narrative and char- 
acter, what dress is to the woman of the world or surplice 
and stole to the priest at the altar. The scenery always fits 
the crime; and there is plenty of it. If the struggle must 
be a mental one, carried on in my lady’s boudoir, dozens of 
mirrors reflect the hero, to send back scowl for scowl, agony 
for agony, and start for start. If the scene is laid in some 
remote corner of an archipelago, there is plenty of water 
and plenty of sky as a background for the thread of road, 
or the line of surf thundering on the empty beach, or the 
shallow water foam on the reef. It is safe to say that no 
writer has ever done greater execution with sky and water 
than the. author of ‘‘ Tales of Unrest.” With a stroke of 
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his pen, the sky flames, the bay becomes a pit of light. The 
glittering turmoil of the stars is stilled by a gesture. 

Readers who, through familiarity with Mr. Black and Mr. 
Blackmore, have acquired the guilty habit of ‘‘ skipping,” 
will find themselves chained against their will by the dis- 
covery that here are descriptions that describe, that these 
are not mere words about scenes, but scenes themselves. 
They will see the landscape, ‘‘ divided in two by the white 
streak of a road, stretching in long loops far away, like a 
river of dust crawling out of the hills on its way to the sea.” 
They hear the driver click his tongue as they go down the 
hill, and the brake squeak horribly from time to time as the 
carriage passes the imbecile red face and the bullet head 
with close-cropped hair, that seemed to lie alone, its chin 
in the dust, the body lost in the bushes growing thick along 
the bottom of the deep ditch. This was one ‘‘ Idiot.” 
‘*There was another. That one stood nearly in the middle 
of the road in the blaze of the sunshine at the end of his 
own short shadow.” Madame Levaille, the grandmother of 
these somewhat unusual children, is drawn with even greater 
monosyllabic force as she ‘‘Sits, dry-eyed, on the short 
grass of the hillside with her thick legs stretched out, and 
her old feet turned up in their black cloth shoes.” One is 
not likely to forgét her, nor the irresponsible Kayerts, in 
‘*An Outpost of Progress,” who, having seen fit to hang 
himself from the arm of a wooden cross, ‘‘seemed to be 
standing rigidly at attention, but with one purple cheek 
playfully posed on the shoulder. And, irreverently, he was 
putting out a swollen tongue at his Managing Director.” 

The title of the volume is apt—the tales are all of ‘‘ Un- 
rest.” The reader, as he lays down the book, does not feel 
at one with himself or with the world. He finds himself con- 
fronted with the questions that faced him in front of 
Verestchagin’s fields of blood and fragments of men—What 
is Art ?—and to what end? 





‘* American Wives and English Husbands ’’ 
By Gertrude Atherton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mrs. ATHERTON is hampered by a theory; or, rather, she 
is hampered by the desire to theorize about a condition that 
confronts us. Now, to deduce a theory from facts is as 
risky as to forecast facts from theories—when we begin by 
assuming that the facts at hand are right. The individuality 
of the American woman is one of her greatest charms— 
when she has been well educated. Mrs. Atherton considers 
it her mission to explain to us that an American woman has 
a right to her individuality even when she has not been edu- 
cated at all. Untrained individuality is simply license, an 
unquestioning obedience to every mood and whim of the 
moment. It means disregard for the rights and feelings of 
others and the repudiation of self-assumed duties when they 
become irksome; in the end, it means ruin. 

There are such women in America and elsewhere, and we 
do not quarrel with Mrs. Atherton for writing about them. 
What we object to is her evidently sincere belief that such 
women are living their lives as they should and could. They 
do not even succeed in making themselves happy. Patience 
Sparhawk was a woman who, like Topsy, had ‘‘ jes growed.” 
Her antecedents were of the worst, and when she found that 
she had married the wrong man, she refused to take her 
share of the responsibility. He was a very disagreeable 
man, no doubt, but she was a very disagreeable woman. 
Only, Mrs. Atherton did not realize this. In her eyes 
Patience merely had a strong individuality, and so she 
wanted her husband to support her in Europe, and when he, 
not being a fool, refused, she went philandering with a New 
York newspaper man in the woods on the banks of the 
Hudson. But after her husband’s death she married an 
Irishman—which was very appropriate, for Irishmen have a 
genius for love-making. He undoubtedly subdued her ex- 
uberant individuality in time, and prevented her with Celtic 
amiability from making life a hell for him. 
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Closely connected with this theory of the individuality of 
the American woman, is Mrs. Atherton’s second theory that 
such an individuality needs a master and learns to obey 
him. This is rightly seen, but what becomes of the first 
theory in that case, we should like to know? Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s theory is a paradox. Advocating license for her 
women, she instinctively turns to Europe for the men to 
curb it. The European man assumes that he is master of 
his house with such unconsciousness of a possible doubt on 
the subject, that, in this story, at least, even Mrs. Atherton’s 
untamable daughter of California meekly acquiesces. The 
well-educated woman needs no master. She is mistress of 
her own individuality and her husband’s partner in life. 
And, strange as it may seem to English readers of Mrs. 
Atherton’s books, American women enjoy so much liberty 
because, with the cleverness that is so essentially their own, 
they know how to adapt their individualities to those of 
their husbands, and to insist upon a like treatment in re- 
turn, The American husband's tractableness undoubtedly 
makes easier the task, but that consideration does not affect 
our proposition. 

English critics, who are notoriously well-informed re- 
garding our social conditions, all acclaim Mrs. Atherton as 
an able exponent thereof. We wish to disabuse them on 
this point. The women of American society are well 
brought up, and as a rule do not possess the remarkable 
antecedents of Mrs. Atherton’s characters. They have the 
unflinching courage to bear the burden of their duties that 
characterizes the gentleman the world over. The gentle- 
woman’s sense of honor is as strong as the man’s with us as 
elsewhere, and makes her always ready for the sacrifices 
that circumstances may demand. Patience Sparhawk was a 
‘* bounder.” 

The heroine of the present story is of a better kind, but 
we have to hark back for her good qualities to her father’s 
people: her mother was essentially vulgar, notwithstanding 
her prating of her aristocratic lineage. An education such 
as she gave her daughter during the few years she dwelt 
with her, would have spoiled any child. Happily the girl 
came under other influences, and finally married a big, 
strong Englishman, who quietly assumed that he was the 
master, and made of her an admirable woman. 

The part of this story dealing with English life is excel- 
lently done, and makes us almost willing to forgive Mrs. 
Atherton for the impossible extravagances of her earlier 
chapters. The man’s character is finely drawn, and his 
growing influence over his wife, to her own final good, is 
worked out admirably. It makes the story readable. The 
author needs an editor—a firm, unflinching literary master. 
If she will submit to him, promise to revise her theories, 
and confess that her sketches of American society are ut- 
terly inaccurate, she may yet succeed, for she has undoubt- 
edly certain gifts that make a successful writer. At present 
she is harming herself and her career, and she is doing a 
greater injustice to American women than has ever been 
done to them by the most prejudiced of our cousins across 
the sea. 





‘¢Cambridge Descrtbed and Illustrated ’’ 
By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. The Macmillan Co. 

No PRETENSIONS to deep original research are put forth by 
the author of this large and well-made volume. He ac- 
knowledges Cooper’s ‘‘ Annals of Cambridge” as the founda- 
tion of his history of the town, and draws his account of 
the University mainly from the still larger work of Messrs. 
Willis and Clark, of whom the latter has written an intro- 
duction to the present book. The introduction, though 
covering only fourteen pages, is valuable from the writer's 
special knowledge and from his lifelong connection with 
the University. It is a little discursive, turning aside once 
to resent with a pardonable indignation the reference made 
by Mr. Rashdall—an Oxford man—to the ‘‘ distant marsh 
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town” in which the sister University grew up; but it finds 
space, among other things, for a clear account of the gen- 
esis of an English University, which will add to the know- 
ledge of ordinary people in a short and pleasant way. The 
main body of the book is solid and satisfying in its pro- 
portion to its purpose, which seems to be more that of a 
book of reference than a guide-book, though it would do 
admirably for that purpose, too, if one were traveling in 
such state as to allow of its being carried about by a foot- 
man at one’s heels. 

The first half of it, devoted to the Town of Cambridge, 
extends to a greater minuteness than’ would perhaps be ex- 
pected, chiefly with the view of dissipating the popular idea 
that the town, as Mr. Clark puts it, ‘‘ has always been a mere 
appanage of the University; that it grew up, in fact, around 
the University, as the dwellings of retainers might nestle at 
the feet of a monastery or a castle.” By far the larger part 
of the second half deals with the Colleges separately, and is 
particularly full on the external features of each one, es- 
pecially on the growth of the buildings: a complete list of 
the many portraits that hang in each college hall is a new 
feature, over which Mr. Atkinson has evidently taken some 
trouble. All these things, however, as we implied, have 
their main interest for those who can study them on the 
spot, glancing up from the book to that which it describes 
or of which it gives the history. Other readers will prob- 
ably feel that they would have welcomed more of human 
interest, more matter analogous to that which in another 
field is now named for all time as ‘‘ chatter about Shelley.” 
The little glimpses of humanity which we are allowed from 
time to time are wonderfully significant to the imaginative 
mind. There is one in particular, the inventory of the 
goods of a certain Leonard Metcalfe, scholar of St. John’s 
College, who was executed in 1541 for the murder of a 
townsman bearing the name, appropriate for a victim, of 
Lamkyn. He wasclearly of the poorer class of students, 
and yet not without his delights and solaces; for among the 
‘‘old Hats” and ‘‘old Blanketts ” of his belongings there is 
‘‘Item, an old Lute;” and a queer collection of books, 
value two shillings in all. Among these, between ‘‘ Tartare- 
tus super Summulas Petri Hispani” and ‘‘ Moria Erasmi,” 
(which Milton tells us was still ‘‘in every one’s hands at 
Cambridge ” in 1628, ) there is ‘‘ The Sheepheard’s Kalender”: 
it is unfortunate that sober second thoughts remind us that 
the Shepherd’s Calendar was not published till thirty-eight years 
later, so that this must have been one of those early medleys 
of astrology and homely receipts, the Moore’s or Zadkiel’s 
almanacs of the time, from which Dean Church tells us 
Spenser borrowed his title. There are too few of these 
illuminating touches of bygone life; but there are many 
other things of use and interest in the book, including a 
number of excellent steel engravings, showing different 
colleges about the year 1840, made by Storer and Le Keux. 





*¢ For Love of Country ”’ 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, for that, we learn, is the 
dignity of the writer of this story, is an ardent patriot and an able 
writer. He apologizes forcertain liberties taken with the naval 
history of the Revolution—the substitution of his hero for Capt. 
Nicholas Biddle as the commander of the Randolph, in the battle 
between that ship and the much more powerful Yarmouth ; but, 
we think, quite unnecessarily. He also apologizes for the de- 
tailed treatment of the Trenton and Princeton campaigns, and, 
since he does so, we take the opportunity to thank him therefor. 
His treatment of this glorious page in the history of our country 
and of Washington’s career—nay, more, in the history of the art 
of war—is not a bit too long, even for a work of fiction. It more 
than atones by its accuracy for the small poetic license mentioned 
above, for it is abreast of the latest researches of military stu- 
dents, reliable in every detail and in its general presentation—a 
remarkable performance for a man of peace. 

American historical fiction is flourishing in these days, and 
counts already some excellent writers. We do not know whether 
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it receives the appreciation and encouragement it deserves, but 
let us hope that it does. Archdeacon Brady may well be added 
to their number, even though his plot, with its terrible choice 
between love and duty, borders on the melodramatic. There is, 
by the way, splendid material here for a strong drama, with 
powder and ruffles and patches, and wretched regimentals, with 
Washington and Paul Jones ready to hand to be utilized by some 
clever adapter. The story is, on the whole, an excellent per- 
formance, worthy of its dedication to the Society of the Sons ot 
the Revolution “and those kindred organizations whose chief 
function is to cultivate a spirit of patriotism and love of country 


in the present by recalling the struggles and sacrificcs of the 
past.” 


Bandello’s ‘‘ Tragical Discourses ’’ 
Edited by W. E. Henley. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THE ‘ Tragical Discourses” of Bandello, of which Fenton's 
loose translation at second-hand fills two volumes in the series ot 
“Tudor Translations,” edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, are, in the 
original, among the best of those Italian zovel/e of which Boccac- 
cio’s are the most famousexamples. Bandello was a contemporary 
and acquaintance of Leonardo da Vinci, of the Duke Lodovico 
il Moro, of Isabella d’Este, of Scaliger, Margaret of Navarre and 
many other celebrated people. He was a Platonist with a strong 
dash of the Epicurean, but contrived to remain a good churchman 
at the same time. His discourses, or tales, have all the license 
of speech belonging to the time, but are written in a homely man- 
ner, and usually with a moral aim. In these respects, as 
the writer of the Introduction to the present edition says, he is 
very like Defoe, who also had “a natural infirmity of homely 
plain writing.” Unfortunately for the English reader, they were 
translated not directly from the Italian, but through the medium 
of a medicore French translation by Francois de Belleforest, one 
of the minor poets that clustered about the “ Pleiad.” The Eng- 
lish translator, Fenton, was a celebrated sea-rover and one of 
the crew of adventurers whom Elizabeth sent into Ireland. His 
translation of Bandello—the best there is—is here reprinted with 
the original spelling, from the editio princeps of 1567. (London: 
David Nutt.) 





‘¢ The World’s Great Books ’’ 
D. Appleton & Co. 

MR. ROSSITER JOHNSON, in introducing the Aldine Edition 
of « The World’s Great Books” to the reader, reminds him that 
it costs-as much money to buy the most trashy books as the most 
profitable, and «what is vastly more important—as much pre- 
cious time to read them.” And he expatiates on the pleasures 
of the book-owner, who is not content to carry his library in his 
head. Truth to say, these pleasures are much minimized in our 
days, and by the publishers’ fault, not the readers’. For they 
often publish even the best of books in the most sordid manner. 
This Aldine Edition is an exception. The type is new, large and 
good, the paper better than usual; the binding serviceable ; and 
there is a possibility that the volumes may last to be the friends 
of a lifetime. The choice made by the “ committee of selection ” 
—Speaker Thomas B. Reed, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Presi- 
dent Wm. R. Harper, Mr. Spofford of the Congressional Library, 
and the editor-in-chief, Mr. Johnson—is a wise one. It includes, 
so far, Jowett’s Plato, Heine’s « Pictures of Travel,” translated by 
Leland, White's « Natural History of Selborne,” Creasy’s «« De- 
cisive Battles of the World ” and Charlotte Bronté’s «« Jane Eyre.” 
Each volume contains a frontispiece, usually a portrait, and one 
or two other illustrations, reproduced by some photographic pro- 
cess mostly from old engravings, and well printed on Japan 
paper. The portraits are all welcome, but some of the other 
illustrations seem out of place. We do not care to stop in the 
middle of one of Heine’s word pictures to examine a photograph 
of the place that he is supposed to be describing; nor will Mr. 
Meyers’ pictures add to anyone’s appreciation of the Gorgias or 
the Crito, though they might have done very well in Prof. Royce’s 
“Introduction.” The colored plates of birds in the “ Selborne” 
volume are, however, well in their place. 





** The Study of Children ”’ 
By Francis Warner, M.D. The Macmillan Co. 

« PROBLEMS in child study,” Dr. Warner tells us in the pre- 
face to his book, “‘ may be looked at from different points of 
view ; as mainly psychological or as mainly physica! questions, 
with the determination to follow the methods of observation, and 
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the modes of description used in the conduct of biological study 
and the physical sciences ; in the latter case it is important to 
describe phenomena by the use of terms indicating what we see 
and such as are employed in physical investigation.” The point 
of view in “‘ The Study of Children” is mainly physical. The 
statements made are based chiefly upon the observations of 
a committee ‘formed by the British Medical Association to 
study children as to their mental and physical status ; in con- 
junction with medical men on that committee, and others, I was 
enabled to examine individually 100,000 children upon a fixed 
plan, taking a written description on a schedule for each child 
in any one point subnormal, or reported by the teacher as dull or 
backward.” 

The work of a man who has individually examined 100,000 
children is not to be lightly spoken of. The mere fact that any 
man has deliberately faced 200,000 of the eyes that see, is enough 
to set him apart from common men, who find it as much as they 
can do to face the eyes of their own offspring. Yet, with all re- 
spect for scientific accuracy, it must be confessed that the lay 
reader finds «« The Study of Children” a trifle dry. This is the 
more unfortunate, inasmuch as Dr. Warner announces that the 
book ‘‘ is addressed chiefly to teachers, parents, and others in 
daily contact with children.” « The care of all classes of chil- 
dren is a very responsible work, demanding intelligent study 
and earnest care,” we are told; also, ‘‘ the external ears should 
be alike in form, and stand out but slightly from the head "— 
truths which even the most radical of us would not gainsay. 
One suspects that the Doctor, while fixing his attention on the 
100,000 youthful « cases,” before him, may have forgotten the 
brain power of the average adult. It must be confessed, more- 
over, that although to draw no conclusions from one’s observa- 
tions is undoubtedly scientific and modern, the method is far 
from satisfactory to the general reader. One feels grateful to 
the last chapter for devoting itself to statements called “ Proposi- 
tions.” 

The effect of this focussing of attention upon child life, while 
it may ultimately benefit science and the world at large, may 
easily, one suspects, so far as the present generation is concerned, 
prove disastrous, making of them secretive little animals or little 
prigs. Dr. Warner wisely warns the observer that the child 
must if possible be kept from knowing that he is being observed, 
but the warning seems rather in the interests of science than of 
childhood ; and one can easily believe that even England can- 
not produce 100,000 children incapable of knowing that they are 
being watched. On the whole, the wisest sentence in the book 
seems to be one that occurs incidentally : ‘Look at a child be- 
fore he wakes in the morning.” 





‘¢ Letters on Strategy ”’ 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE “ LETTERS on Strategy” of General Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, which fill two of the volumes of the 
Wolseley Series, deal with the French-Prussian wars of 1806 and 
1870, and the Italian campaign of Napoleon I. General Wol- 
seley, in a letter to the editor of the series, Captain Walter H. 
James, remarks on the necessity of studying such books as these, 
and says that ‘‘ the officer who has not studied war as an applied 
science, and who is ignorant of modern military history, is of lit- 
tle use beyond the rank of captain. The various conflicts studied 
in the present work were continental, and the opposing forces, 
in all cases, regularly organized armies, while the recent wars 
of England have been with small and barbarous peoples. For 
this reason strategy and tactics have been more widely treated 
by continental writers than by English, and hence most of the 
works to be included in the series are translations from the Ger- 
man. Our author, in. this case, sums up his theories in five 
strategical axioms which are not without interest to Americans 
at the present moment. They are :— 

«<I, National policy must be closely allied at every point with 
strategy. 

II. At the outset, the destruction of the enemy’s army must 
form the objective. Everything else, the occupation of cities or 
territories, is only of secondary importance. 

III. It is impossible to be too strong for a decisive battle. 
The whole efforts of strategy must be directed to this end, not 
diverting more forces for secondary objects than are absolutely 
necessary. 

IV. No rigid system must be adhered to; the object should be 
to choose by sound judgment the shortest path to the desired 
goal. 
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V. Changes in the plan of operation lead to incalculable losses 
of strength and time. Unless, therefore, the enemy or the ele- 
ments enforce such alterations they are to be avoided. Sudden 
changes of intention in the leader have often produced the great- 
est misfortunes.” 

But the author admits that «however carefully these axioms 
may be followed, every war will still be a matter of venture,” 
and also that, in the tuture, our ideas as to what constitute peace 
and war, policy and strategy may be very different from what 
they are now. 





** How to Study Shakespeare ’’ 

In «« How to Study Shakespeare,” Mr. W. H. Fleming has had 
especially in mind the wants of Shakespeare Clubs. The book 
contains historical introductions, explanatory notes, and questions 
for study, review and discussion, on six of the plays—* Othello,” 
“ Twelfth Night,” «Julius Caesar,” «The Merchant of Venice,” 


««Macbeth,” «A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” ‘ Richard the . 


Third ” and “ The Tempest.” The annotations are not intended 
to supersede those in critical editions that also include the text of 
the plays, but they will be helpful to members of clubs who may 
not be able to consult such editions. With each play there is also 
a table of acts and scenes in which each ‘character appears, and 
the number of lines spoken by each; also, groupings of minor 
characters, to be read in a club by one person. This matter will 
be useful in “casting” the plays for reading. Books for col- 
lateral reading are also suggested. Dr. Rolfe contributes an in- 
troduction mainly devoted to the organization and management 
of reading-clubs. Mr. Fleming is already known as the author 
of a “ Bibliography of the First Folios” and the editor of three 
plays in the ‘‘ Bankside ” edition of the dramatist. (Doubleday 
& McClure Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

“A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs” is the title of a book by Mr. 
Laurence Hutton, the contents of which first appeared in S¢. 
Nicholas. The boy that Mr. Hutton knew was, of course, him- 
self. The history of the boy, and also of the dogs, is absolutely 
true, the author tells us; from begining to end, nothing has been 
invented. It is the sort of book to put on the shelf beside Mrs. 
Burnett's “‘ The One I Knew the Best of All ”—intimate books, 
as the titlesimply. Mrs. Burnett’s was illustrated according to 
the humor of the artist, while Mr. Hutton’s book is illustrated 
from original portraits, most of them showing the evolution of 
the author, for they begin with him in kilts and end with him 
in golfing costume, eye-glasses and a huge mustache, sitting on 
the piazza of his summer home at Onteora. In the latter picture 
there is a faraway expression in his eyes, that leads one to think 
that he is looking back over the days when he was a Boy and 
the Dog by his side was another Dog. (Harper & Bros.) 
THE REVISED edition of George Meredith has now reached 
« Diana of the Crossways” and “« The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 
Each volume has a frontispiece, that in «« Diana” being an etch- 
ing of the Crossways farm, a most delightful-looking place, and 
that in « Feverel” a picture of the old Weir. This edition has 
much to commend it. Among its good qualities may be men- 
tioned the simplicity of its binding and the lightness of each 
volume. One can hold it a long while without his hand getting 
tired. As Mr. Meredith’s stories run to nearly 500 pages, this 
is a point worth mentioning. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





ee 


“EASTERN JOURNEYS,” by the late Mr. Charles A. Dana, is 
easy reading, but it contains none of the earmarks of the author. 
Almost anybody might have written it. The only time that we 
are conscious that it is Mr. Dana who is writing, is when he 
gets on the subject of trees and shrubs; there he shows his 
special knowledge. As Mr. Dana took the trip which resulted in 
this book for recreation, it was hardly to be expected that it 
should be anything more than what the sub-title indicates— 
«« Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Caucasus, and to Jeru- 
salem.” (D. Appleton & Co.) HAPPY THE publisher who has 
on his list a book suggesting war or making mention of Spain or 
Cuba. «Marching with Gomez” by Mr. Grover Flint, with illus- 
trations by the author, is a book for the time. It is written in 
the entertaining manner of the journalist, and no doubt will ap- 
peal to a large audience. Unfortunately the illustrations are 
from sketches by the author rather than from actual photographs, 
so there has been an opportunity for the illustrator to give rein 
to his imagination, if so inclined. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
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“ REALITY; or, Law and Order vs. Anarchy and Socialism,” a 
reply to Mr. Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” and 
«« Equality,” has been written by George A. Sanders, M. A. 
Mr. Sanders ‘takes his Bellamy very seriously, and hurls facts 
and figures at his head with the deadly aim and intent of a 
forty-foot gun on a battle-ship. (The Burrows Bros. Co.) 
‘« THE COMPREHENSIVE Subject Index to Universal Prose Fic- 
tion,” compiled and arranged by Zella Allen Dixson, will have 
to be thoroughly revised and rearranged, if it is to be of any 
practical value. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
ee 

«A DESERT DRAMA,” Dr. Conan Doyle’s latest contribution 
to the gayety of nations, is a tragedy, if we may credit the sub- 
title. The volume is a sugar-coated guide-book—the sort of 
guide-book that is read before one visits the scene described, 
and that whets his appetite for the seeing. The story is not 
very long, and it is printed in big, bold type; and this, together 
with its entertaining qualities, makes it very desirable as a rail- 
way companion. It abounds with illustrations, picturing camels, 
donkeys, dervishes and English folk. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Miss ANNE BROWN has printed a limited edition of a little book 
called « Pearls Strung by Ella Weed,” which is to be sold for the 
benefit of the Ella Weed Scholarship Fund of Barnard College. 
The book is a collection of “literary gems” made by Miss 
Weed, and never meant for publication; ner would it have been 
printed except in answer to the many requests from those who 
wished it as a personal memorial. The verses are selected from 
many and widely divergent sources and are arranged according 
to months and days, somewhat on the plan of the once popular 
birthday-book. The book is prettily bound and neatly printed, 
and aside from the good object for which its sale is intended, is 
well worth its price. (715 Fifth Ave.: Miss Brown.) 











The Hayes Library 


THE sale of the Hayes Library at Bangs’s auction rooms, was 
not very gratifying to the collectors of books, though the book 
buyers found it very interesting, for they got some excellent bar- 
gains. Those who are supposed to know say that the collection, 
though an interesting one to the general buyer, was not of great 
attractiveness to the specialist. The best, that is the rarest, books 
brought the best prices. We quote a few of them :— 

British Poets. Complete set of Pickering’s Aldine edition, full 
green morocco, by Riviere. $271.63. 

Dramatists. A Splendid and Rare Collection of the Works of . 
Dramatic Authors, 53 volumes, red morocco. $108.65. It cost 
Mr. Hayes $600. 

Milton (John). Paradise Lost, choice copy of the first edition, 
with the earliest state of the title-page. London, 1667. $400. 

Milton (John). Another copy, with the third title-page, a year 
later. $117. 

More’s (Sir Thomas) Works, folio. 
graph of Dr. Donne. $125. 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. The first edition of this most in- 
teresting collection of tales, to which Shakespeare is said to have 
been indebted for the plots of some of his plays. London, 
1566-67. Title-pages in facsimile. $144. 

Shakespeare. The first folio of 1623, with facsimile title and 
various slighter defects. Bound by Bedford in red levant 
morocco. $510. 

Shakespeare. The first, or 1663, issue of the third folio, with 
portrait from the fourth edition. $135. 

Shakespeare. The second, or 1664, issue of the third folio, with 
portrait from the fourth edition; also, dedication in facsimile, etc. 
$240. 

Walton (Izaak). Complete Angler, first edition, some leaves 
mended. London, 1653. $240. 

The present condition of the country must really be blamed 
for the low prices realized. Had the collection been disposed ot 
in better times, the sale would have been more successful. 


London, 1577, with auto- 





“THEN you're going home to tell the public all about us in 
‘ Plain Tales from the Veldt’” ? said a journalist of Buluwayo to 
Mr. Kipling. «No, no, nothing of the kind, so don’t you run 
away with the idea! Mine is only a flying visit. I’m not up 
here for work, and am fairly at sea in these parts. Besides, the 
town will have grown out of all knowledge in another twelve 
months.” ‘So on the whole you've been favorably impressed, 
Mr. Kipling?” “Impressed! I have never been so impressed 


with any community in the whole world.” 
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The Lounger 


WHILE SOME PUBLISHERS may be holding back on account of 
the war, others are going ahead as usual. A member of one of 
our largest publishing firms told me that he had signed a $50,000 
contract within a few days, and that he saw no reason why we 
should not have good business in the fall ; and if we are to have 
it, we must prepare for it now. «If you are going to sell kindling 
wood,” said he, “you have got to buy cord wood, and now’s the 
time to buy.” He talked so optimistically that I left him in a 
more cheerful frame of mind than I had been in for several days. 
Another firm—the F. A. Stokes Co.—does not feel as discouraged 
by the outlook as some others do, apparently, for it will bring out 
Lieut. Peary’s big book this month. 


ee 


A FRIEND writing me from Spain, sometime ago, said that she 
never knew any people as patriotic as the Spanish; and when 
they saw their flag they were filled with the wildest enthusiasm, 
in which there was also a spirit of deep reverence. ‘‘I think,” 
said she, “ that this is because they feel that their flag is some- 
thing sacred; they bring it out only on great occasions, and it is 
always treated with respect. We, as you know” (she is an 
American), “treat our flag not only with disrespect, but with 
indignity. We use this emblem of our country, which should be 
sacred to us, as a thing to advertise beer, or bitters, or anything 
with. We print advertisements across its face, and do all in 
our power to belittle it. A man who would use the Spanish 
flag to advertise beer or anything else with, would be drummed 
out of the country, if he was not sent to jail for his offense.” I 
do not know what my friend would say if she happened to be in 
New York to-day, and saw in the shop windows “ shirt-waists,” 
pillow-cushions and boots made of the nation’s flag. I suppose 
that the vandals who so disgrace the Stars and Stripes call their 
conduct patriotic. I call it infamous, and I hope that all Am- 
ericans who love their country’s flag will avoid patronzing the 
tradesmen who so dishonor it. Also, that the bill now before 
Congress to prevent this sort of thing will go through with a rush. 

.s ) 

I DON’T KNOW what the Rev. Dr. John Watson (‘lan Mac- 
laren ”) would say if he happened, as I did, to see this advertise- 
ment in a New York paper :— 

THE 
BonniE BRIER BusH 
SCOTCH WHISKEY. 
The finest possible quality, very old. 
Price $1.75 per bottle. 
I expect to see “ The Little Minister” brand advertised next. 


sc) 

THE NEWSPAPERS continue to comment—not always in a 
friendly spirit—on the picture of Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
which appeared in this column on April 23. That amiable 
literary Ishmaelite «J. L. F.” reproduces the photograph as a 
marginal note in Zhe Criterion, and annexes thereto this para- 
graph :-— 


“Our honored and able contemporary, Zhe Critic, famed 
throughout the temperate zone rather for its enterprise in ob- 
taining the very latest literary news than for its sense of humor, 
courteously permits us to reprint the really beautiful picture of 
Mr. R. H. Davis, attired in his ‘war kit,’ which adorns this 
page. The photograph is interesting, because it indicates plain- 
ly what will be worn this summer by war correspondents, and 
for this reason we supplement the picture with something that 
The Critic neglected, namely, a description of the best way to 
make such a costume as the one portrayed here. 

«The ue should be made of some loosely woven woolen 
material, may be worn over a shirt waist. In cutting gut 
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lay the front gore with the perforated edge lengthwise of the 
goods, allow an inch and a quarter for seams, and pay no atten- 
tion to the grains of the paper. Interline the gores with hair- 
cloth or crinoline, and if necessary increase the length of the 
lower edge of the gores. The bloomers should be made rather 
full, and in color a shade lighter than the basque. Purl 3, knit 
4, drop 1, and take up stitch again. They should be made to 
fasten with hooks and eyes, not buttons. This dainty little war 
toilet may be worn in the evening with a light mantilla thrown 
over the shoulders.” 
a se) 

The Critic attempts neither to palliate nor deny the atrocious 
charge of being a wide-awake literary newspaper. I fail to see, 
though, that its neglect to make fun of the portrait of a gentle- 
man sent to it by the gentleman himself, in response to the 
editor’s request, convicts it of a deficient sense of humor. If 
Mr. Ford knew how much his remarks had amused me, he 
might be willing to withdraw this part of his charge. His little 
skit at the correspondent’s kit strikes me as excellent fooling. 
But I should like to know how Mr. Davis’s humorous critics 
would dress the part. Should a war-correspondent wear a dress- 
suit and carry a crush hat under his arm? Orshould he appear 
in a silk hat and frock coat, with an orchid in his buttonhole ? 
It is not, after all, the dress that makes the man, and the real 
question in the case of a newsgatherer and descriptive writer, is 
whether he gets well to the front, when fighting is going on, 
and sends home an early and vivid account of what he sees. I 
understand, from wholly disinterested sources, that Mr. Davis 
had several opportunities of showing the white feather during 
his brief sojourn in Greece, a year ago, but somehow let them 
all pass. That he described well what he saw, his numberless 
readers can attest. 

ss) 

THE New York Times takes a more generoys and sensible 
view of the matter than some other of our ¢ontemporaries. 
“The best advertised man in the United States just now,” it 
says, “is not the hero of Manila, but Mr. Richard Harding 


_ Davis.” 


“Mr. Davis is a war-correspondent, and recently The Critic 
published a portrait of him in his war costume. This appears to 
have aroused the ire of newspaper men who do not change their 
clothes when they go to war, and this week’s Crific is full of 
quotations from comments on Mr. Davis's picture. : 
All these comments are amusing, but it ought to be borne in 
mind that the writers of them cannot command Mr. Davis's sal- 
ary nor his favor with the public.” 


bc) 

THE TOLEDO Slade does not think Mr. Davis looks like a 
literary man, in the photograph, but it has no doubt « we shall 
enjoy some very brilliant letters if he has a chance to get the 
news.” The Chicago Eyening Post fancies that “the public, 
weary of the views of battle-ships, starving Cubans, would-be 
nurses and valorous militiamen, was absolutely pining for the 


. full presentation of a soldier-author.” 


«« Several thousand war-correspondents have already departed 
for the front, but, singularly enough, not a single pictorial tribute 
to these hardy and adventurous sons of journalism has graced 
the periodicals until Mr. Davis broke down the seeming barriers. 
Mr. Davis is a fine-looking young man. . . . . Everybody 
recognizes in him a writer of great charm and persuasiveness, 
and wighal a truthful and reliable impressionist, and his letters 
will be read with great eagerness by persons of both sexes. 
. . . ». A newspaper correspondent is more or less of a hero in 

dvance, and we believe that he is just as much entitled to a 

dowble-column cut as are any of the volunteers or would-be 
n , uniess the nurses are exceptionally pretty. We com- 
pliment Mr. Davis on this valiant stand for the newspaper pro- 
ession, and we trust that his picture will adorn every gentle 
boudoir and be tenderly watered by feminine tears.” 


“ce 
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WORD COMES from France that we have a convict in Connecti- 
cut, named John Henry Davis, who knows all Shakespeare’s 
plays by heart, and has given fourteen years of his life to the 
study of the dramatist. Before he was imprisoned he knew 
nothing of Shakespeare or his works, but his interest was aroused 
by hearing a clergyman, who had just returned from Stratford- 
on-Avon, talking of the poet's birthplace. Davis is said to possess 
the best editions of Shakespeare, and to be in correspondence 
with all the most famous Shakespearians. His favorite tragedy is 
“Hamlet,” and the only ambition of his life to be pardoned so 
that he can goto England and visit Stratford. In Switzerland, 
says the same authority, lives a man who recently began to read 
a book containing 123 hymns, and can now recite each of them 
correctly as its number is mentioned. 

ZH 

THE Gazette de Pekin recently published a decree of the 
Emperor of China on which some of our yellow journalists may 
meditate while thanking Providence that they are not journalists 
of the Yellow Kingdom. The Emperor has commuted the sen- 
tence of the journalist Nong-tzi to simple decapitation. Such 
clemency was unlooked for. Nong-tzi had omitted, in a work 
in which he had occasion to name several Chinese emperors, to 
give them all their titles. This crime well merited quartering, and 
to many the commuting of the penalty seemed a regrettable 
weakness on the part of the Son of Heaven. However, they 
were somewhat reassured bya precaution that their sovereign 
took. To eradicate all pernicieus germs, he ordered the chil- 
dren of Nong-tzi to be decapitated also. Emperor William’s 
methods of suppressing journalists are tame in comparison. 
The Russians may suppress all they want to without rivaling 
their Asiatic neighbor; and the English will probably be despised 
for not wanting to suppress anything at all. 

La) 

_ THE LATE Aubrey Beardsley little suspected what the fate of 
one of his curious, weird pictures would be. According to a 
contemporary, one of these bizarre posters was purchased by an 
American in London for the modest sum of twenty-five cents, 
and sent to a friend in America as a specimen of the latest thing 
in English art. The friend’s appreciation of English art was 
such that he used the poster for wrapping up some linen that was 
sent to a Chinese laundry kept by Sam Li. Sam's eyes brightened 
as he smoothed out the crumpled paper, and he fastened it on 
the laundry wall and invited his compatriots to come and look 
at it. They came by twos and threes, until the fame of the 
poster spread abroad; then they came in crowds. One of the 
visitors, Wan-fo-Li, director of the Chinese Theatre in Canton, 
bought it for $100 and soon made $400 by charging a small 
entrance fee for seeing the poster. Finally, a rich Chinaman otf 
San Francisco bought it for $500, and today it decorates the 
palace of this millionaire, and before it burns, day and night, a 
lamp, as before some domestic divinity. We cannot vouch 
for the truth of this story; it may be all a Li. 

a) 

CAB FARES in London have always seemed to the average 
American about as reasonable as one could possibly expect; 25 
cents for two persons going any distance not exceeding two 
miles is little enough, though it is not as low as Paris or Berlin 
rates. In Paris you can go any distance for 20 cents, and in 
Berlin about the same for 10 cents. Nowitis proposed to estab- 


lish a 12-cent cab rate in London, so that persons going short 
distances may pay less than for the two miles; yet we in New 
York are still paying $1, as arule, no matter how short a distance 
we may go, unless we go in the cabs belonging to the New York 
Central or Pennsylvania Railroad, or those that directly compete 
with them. 
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MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON says that she “cannot write an 
article for a newspaper, much less a novel, without throwing the 
entire United States Press into a ferment,” and adds that there 
are only two papers that did not “arise and vociferate at” her 
novel, “ Patience Sparhawk and Her Times.” Notwithstanding 


_ the effect of her strictures upon us, Mrs. Atherton sees her duty 


and she will not shirk it. “I hope that I shall never do the 
United States an injustice,” she writes to Zhe Author, “but I 
shall certainly not be deterred from telling the truth about it in 
every book I write.” I sincerely hope that Mrs. Atherton means 
what she says, for if she sticks to the truth in writing about her 
fellow-countrymen, they will not be thrown into a ferment ; it is 
only when she gives rein to her imagination that fermentation 
takes place. She thinks that Americans “ cannot stand criticism 
from any one.” In this she is mistaken: there are no people 
who enjoy a little wholesome criticism more than we do. Tocite 
two widely different instauces—Mr. James Bryce and Max 
O’Rell. Few books have been more favorably received by us 
than Mr. Bryce’s «« American Commonwealth,” and few have en- 
tertained us more than “ Jonathan and his Continent.” And as 
for Mr. Steevens’s “« Land of the Dollar,” we “just doted on it.” 
We do not object to criticism in the least, but sometimes we get 
a little tired of misrepresentation, and exact the privilege of the 
worm ; that is all. 
ee 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS in London have received from 
Mr. Walter de Rothschild a very rare animal. This is an enor- 
mous tortoise of the Galapagos breed, probably the last of its 
race. The venerable beast was caught, in 1813, in the Chatham 
Isles by the captain of an American boat, and given by him to 
the chief of Raratonga. He lived with this chief and his de- 
scendants until 1882, when he was given to a Capt. Macdonald, 
who took him to Sydney. From the widow of this captain 
Mr. Rothschild got him. The interesting animal is supposed to 
be about 130 years old. A coupé had been engaged for the 
turtle in London, but it was not large enough for him to get in, 
and he had to be conveyed in a wagon to the gardens where he 
soon became as lively as a giant of a hundred and thirty could 


expect to be. 
ce 


A VERY FINE mosaic has been found at Pompeii, which is 
said to be the first portrait from nature that has been discovered 
in the ruins, all the other portraits having been, says M. Guz- 
man, frescoes used in decorating walls. This mosaic represents 
a Roman lady, about thirty years old, with brown hair parted in 
the middie and fastened at the back with a black comb; a 
collar of gold and pearls is worn round the throat. The picture 
is made of very fine and small stones, and so exquisite are the 
gradations and tints that at a short distance it looks like a paint- 
ing. Prof. Sagliano proposes to publish this interesting discov- 
ery shortly. 

A) 

THE ROYAL Society of London has lately been the victim of 
a singular theft. Someone has stolen the last total eclipse of 
the sun. The London papers announce “a reward of fifty 
pounds for the arrest of the person, or persons, who on Wednes- 
day last, stole a cinematograph negative of the last total eclipse 
of the sun, between the Royal Albert Docks and Egyptian Hall, 
in Piccadilly.” The negative in question was the result of the 
work of the Rev. J. M. Bacon, who was sent by the Royal 
Society to Buxar in India last January, and obtained some excel- 
lent photographs. The loss is all the greater because the Society 
had announced a lecture to be given on the eclipse, illustrated 
by the cinematograph. Meanwhile, one is at a loss to know 
the object of the thieves. What does anyone want with an 
eclipse of the sun ? 
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Horizontal Trees in Oregon 
(The Northwest Magazine, St. Paul, Minn.) 

A FRIEND in Pulturus County, Oregon, recently sent to the Vorth- 
west Coast and Puget Sound Lumberman, published at Taco- 
ma, Wash., a photograph of a peculiar forest growth found on a 
small, cone-shaped hill in Saltpeter Crater. The accompanying 
engraving is an exact reproduction of the photograph, and it is 
only through the courtesy of the Lumberman that we are enabled 
to present it to our readers. Speaking on the subject, our Wash- 
ington contemporary says :— 

«Certainly in no other part of the world is (sic) to be found so 
many freaks in nature as one finds in the woods and mountains 
of the Pacific Coast. It would not be possible to convince the 
skeptical world of the existence of such strange features if it were 
not for the camera, which creates evidence not to be doubted. 
Our friend writes that but few people have seen this strange 
sight, as it is very difficult of access. Several theories have been 
advanced to account for the horizontal growth of the trees on 
this cone-shaped hill. One of the most plausible ones is that the 
hill has changed its position several times. The base of the hill 
is not shown in the engraving, but is described as being very 
small, and one could easily imagine how it could be tilted back 
and forth by an earthquake, or even by very heavy winds. An- 
other theory is that the large amount of saltpeter in the soil ot 
this hill has caused this horizontal growth. While this does not 
seem reasonable, nevertheless some experiments made by Blaus- 
sen, a Norwegian chemist, show that such conditions are made 
possible by certain chemical combinations. Whatever may have 
been the cause, it is certainly a curiosity.” 





Mr. Roderick McDonald, who sends us this extract from The 
Northwest Magazine, expresses his surprise that the editor of 
an illustrated paper should be so easily hoaxed. Turn the pict- 
ure sideways, and it will be seen to represent trees on a point 
of land projecting into a body of water in which both land and 
trees are reflected ! 





The Fine Arts 
Paintings at the [etropolitan 

SEVERAL paintings which have figured at the Stewart sale have 
been placed on exhibition by their new owner, Mrs. Alfred Corn- 
ing Clark, at the Metropolitan Museum. They are Fortuny’s 
«« Alberca Court of the Alhambra,” Menzel’s « The Stirrup Cup,” 
and Boldini’s « Highway at Combes la Ville.” A fine Corot is 
loaned by Mr. E. K. Armstead. Among the most important new 
objects acquired during the past year are 127 pieces of Egyptian 
antiquities from the Egypt Exploration Fund and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, paintings by Bonington, Lely and Cons- 
table, presented by Mr. George A. Hearn, MacMonnies’s famous 
«‘ Bacchante,” presented by Mr. Charles F. McKim, a collection 
of Greek, Roman and Etruscan antiquities, the gift of Mr. Henry 
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G. Marquand, a fine « River Scene in France” by the late Homer 
D. Martin, “ presented by several gentlemen,” and a portrait of 
the President of the Museum, Mr. Marquand, by John S. Sargent, 
presented by the Trustees. Jacque’s ‘‘ The Sheepfold” was pur- 
chased by the Museum’s Art Committee with the income of the 
Wolfe fund. 





Art Note 
AT an exhibition of water-colors to be seen at the gallery ot 
Frederick Keppel & Co. until June 4, are examples of Madeleine 
Lemaire, Paul de Longpré, Percy Moran, and other well-known 
artists. All were originally made for, or have been reproduced 
in, various calendars and other holiday publications of Messrs. F. 
A. Stokes Co. 





Dr. van Dyke in the Pulpit 


MR. DEPEW once defined fame as “ getting oneself talked about 
in the newspapers.” Perhaps that is the reason for such unusual 
cases as those of Dr. Watson and Dr. Henry van Dyke. They 
did not get talked about in the newspapers until they became 
known as writers. Their preaching is not of the sensational kind 
that makes copy for the reporter and head-lines for the news- 
editor. Naturally, however, as they reached through their books 
an increasingly large constituency of readers, many of those 
readers became auditors in their churches as opportunity offered. 
Many more of them may be interested to know what sort of a 
preacher Dr. Henry van Dyke is, as he impressed one of his 
“admiring readers” who heard him in his own church last 
winter. 

That church is the old Brick Presbyterian Church in Fifth Ave- 
nue, one of the oldest churches in New York. If one enters it 
promptly at the hour appointed for the morning service, he has 
to wait a while before he is seated. The rights of pew-owners 
are regarded, as they should be. The ushers, however, are ex- 
ceedingly polite, and the pew-owners themselves courteous and 
cordial—something which the worshiping strangerin New York 
does not always find to be true. The number of men in the 
congregation was noticeable. So far as one could tell by discreet 
glances around, they made up nearly one-half of Dr. van Dyke’s 
congregation. This is an exceptional thing in the modern 
church. The services were most attractive to those who are an- 
noyed by the flippancy of the business-like, one would almost 
say ‘‘ hustling,” way of conducting worship in many successful 
churches, to those who still feel a profound need of that spirit of 
reverence which once ruled supreme in the house of God. The 
modern features of Dr. van Dyke’s services are few and far be- 
tween. The opening anthem by the choir was the only distinc- 
tively, zesthetically artistic appeal after the modern fashion of 
church music. While this anthem was being sung Dr. van Dyke 
entered, robed ina gown, with white bands at the neck. His 
prayers and his readings from the Scriptures were as quiet and 
unaffected as possible. He had no“ churchly ” tone, but his en- 
unciation was clear and his emphasis good. The language of 
the prayers was simple and fitly chosen, and the petitions were 
offered with a sincere earnestness which invited all to join in 
them. The hymns sung were the hymns familiar for thirty years, 
and they were not divorced from the tunes which seem of right 
to belong to them by long-time association. There was general 
congregational singing, hearty but not obstreperous. There were 
responsive readings, and the Doxology was sung. 

The sermon was in. perfect accord with the service. There 
was nothing in the least sensational init,and yet the preacher 
was at times dramatic. He delivered his message, which was 
a genuine one, without literary pedantry but with great literary 
skill. Once in a while he coined a phrase, as when he spoke of 
the “‘ jocose familiarity of the comic pulpit.” Once in a while he 
said something that was absolutely stariling, as when he con- 
trasted the anarchist mutterings of ‘* Down with the rich,” with 
the phrase fastened on the late William H. Vanderbilt in the 
press (though his authorship of it was denied—and, of course, 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s name was not mentioned), “The public be 
damned.” The significant incident of the dramatic use of this 
phrase was that when its last word was spoken, no one nudged 
his neighbor or smiled as if anything unusual had been said, as 
almost inevitably happens, no one knows why, when that word 
is used either in the pulpit or onthe stage. Dr. van Dyke did 
not dodge or mince the word, but spoke it so naturally and 
effectively that it simply accentuated the climax. 
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The prayer following the sermon perfectly expressed in the 
form of petition the thoughts, feelings and resolves which arose 
naturally out of the earnestness of the sermon. The congrega- 
tion left the church quietly, without any of that small chatter of 
an afternoon tea which sometimes mars the effect of a solemn 
service. All were apparently impressed by the fact that they had 
been engaged in an act of worship, and that what had been said 
was something to be thought of as they went out into the world, 
and not to be simply dropped at the church door. 

If one’s previous acquaintance with Dr. van Dyke had been 
confined to his books and his poetry, one might feel a little sur- 
prised at the impression received from listening to him for the 
first time in the pulpit. There was no hint in the sermon of that 
quaint philosophy and delicious humor which have made his 
essays so attractive. It was evident that Dr. van Dyke did not 
believe that the pulpit was the place to amuse. Certain felici- 
ties of phrase reminded one at times, indeed, of the poet, but the 
resemblance was rather in the loftiness or beauty of the thought 
than in the phrasing. 

ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 





More May Magazines 


The North American Review for May is as timely as a daily 
newspaper. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott leads off with a paper 
on “ The Basis of an Anglo-American Understanding,” Miss 
Clara Barton, of Red Cross fame, writes of «Our Work and Ob- 
servations in Cuba,” Mr. H. S. Rubens, Consul of the Cuban 
Junta, of « The Insurgent Government in Cuba,” Capt. J. Parker, 
U.S. A., of “The Conscription of our Volunteers,” and Lieut. 
J. A. Dapray, U. S. A., of «Our Duty to our Citizen Soldiers,” 
while Sir William Howard Russell continues his « Recollections 
of the Civil War,” which have now reached their fourth instal- 
ment. There are other articles in this number of special inter- 
est, but none of greater timeliness than those mentioned. Dr. 
Abbott argues for a good understanding, because he believes it 
to be immediately practicable, and he suggests an alliance in- 
volving these three elements: ‘ First, absolute reciprocity of trade; 
second, a tribunal to which should be referred for settlement, as 
a matter of course, all questions arising between the two nations, 
as now all questions arising between the various states of this 
Union are referred to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
third, a mutual pledge that an assault on one should be regarded 
as an assault on both, so that as towards other nations these two 
would be united as the various states of this Union stand united 
toward all other states. Such an alliance would include, not 
only our own country and the British Isles, but all the colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain—Canada, Australasia, and in 
time such provinces in Asia and Africa as are under British 
domination and administration.” 





Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly opens with the second of 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford’s papers on “ The Question of Wheat,” 
a timely article, certainly, with wheat attracting as much atten- 
tion as it is at the present moment, and the unprovoked removal 
of Mr. Ford from office a burning question among Civil Service 
reformers. There is an interesting article on “‘ The West Indian 
Bridge between North and South America,” by Mr. J. W. Spen- 
cer, to which illustrations add decided value. An article on 
« Kite-Flying in 1897” would surprise our grandparents, who 
probably never regarded the flying of kites as anything but an 
amusement for boys, notwithstanding the fact that one of the 
greatest discoveries of the century was made with a kite. 





Carlyle’s Letters to His Sister 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


May I caution any interested parties to whom certain corres- 
pondence may be offered that the same is entirely unauthorized 
by the executors or legatees. A number of letters written by 
Thomas Carlyle, to his late sister, Mrs. Janet C. Hanning have, 
apparently, been copied by stealth and these copies are being 
offered for sale. To what extent this has been done we do not 
know, but the writer will gladly welcome or answer communi- 
cations relative to these letters. The copyist is now en route to 
the Klondyke. G. M. FRANKLIN. 

THE RECTORY, RIPLEY, ONTARIO, 4 May 1898. 
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Notes 


CAPT. MAHAN was obliged to cut his European trip short and 
return to his country, where his services are needed on the Naval 
Strategy Board. He arrived on Saturday last, and as he wished 
to escape the attentions of the interviewer, he shaved his beard 
and called himself A. T. Maitland.” It is always well in tak- 
ing an assumed name to keep your own initials; it saves embar- 
rassment when your linen comes home from the’ wash. Capt. 
Mahan has written a paper for the June Century on the 
causes of the failure of the Spanish Armada. It accompanies an 
illustrated article giving the story of the famous catastrophe. 





Mr. R. H. Davis, who was present at the bombardments ot 
Matanzas near Cabanas Harbor, and at the most important prize 
captures will write for Scribner's tor July, of « The First Shot of 
the War,” to be followed . by ‘« The First Bombardment ” and a 
rapid succession of other articles, to be illustrated by photographs. 
He is accumulating material for a book to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, called ‘The War of ’98, from First to 
Last.” 


The new edition of ‘Cuba in War Time,” which Mr. R. H. 
Russell announces as now ready, contains a new colored war 
map and flags for marking the positions of the American, Cuban 
and Spanish armies. 





Mr. Henry Norman will serve his paper, the London Daily 
Chronicle, from the seat of war in this country. 





The Saturday Review thinks that one effect of the war on the 
publishing business in this country will be to extinguish several 
historical firms. Will the Saturday please name the historic firms 
that are to be so easily snuffed out ? 





Mr. W. M. Beer, the Librarian of the Howard Memorial 
Library, New Orleans, writes to us:—“ It may not be useless to 
point out in your columns the close connection between the civil, 
military and ecclesiastical governments cf Cuba and Louisiana 
from 1763 to 1803, and the possibility that in the Archives at 
Havana there may still be lying many papers of interest on this 
subject. It is generally understood that the greater part of such 
material was sent from Havana to Spain, where it lies unsorted 
and therefore unavailable, in the huge building containing the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville; but there remains a possibility 
that the Archives at Havana still contain much matter of interest 
to the United States. It is known that in 1804 the Spanish Ursu- 
line nuns who retired to Havana carried with them the Archives 
of their Convent.” 





Mr. George Kennan, Vice-President of the American Red 
Cross Society, will write of his experiences on the field in Cuba 
for The Outlook. He is now in Key West, and hopes to be in 
Cuba before long—as do others. 





Pierre Loti (Lieut. Jean Viaud), who has just retired from the 
French navy, is said to have offered his sword to Spain. 





The Baker & Taylor Co. publish an annotated list of books re- 
lating to Spain, Cuba, Naval History and Science ; also, of books 
relating to American history published in 1897. 





Dr. Robertson Nicoll is responsible for the interesting an- 
nouncement that Miss Marie Corelli will visit America in the 
spring, or, at the least, in June, as the guest of Mrs. J. Russell 
Selfridge of Philadelphia, daughter-in-law of Commodore Selfridge, 
U.S.N. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish, early in May, “ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant,” by David Dwight Wells (son of the Hon. 
David A. Wells, the political economist). It is described as a 
humorous story dealing with English society, growing out of cer- 
tain experiences of the author while a member of our Embassy 
in London. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s capital story “Caleb West” is now 
in its second edition, the first 10,000 copies having been ex- 
hausted. 
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Mr. Sidney Colvin, who is to write the authoritative life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, contributes the biography of that writer 
to the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” In it he says, refer- 
ring to Stevenson’s youth :— 

« Amid the biting winds and rigid social conventions of Edin- 
burgh he craved for Bohemian freedom and the joy of life, and 
for a while seemed in danger of a fate like that of the boy poet, 
Robert Fergusson, with whom he always owned a sense of 
spiritual affinity.” Dealing with Stevenson’s marriage, he says : 
“The year 1879 was a critical one in Stevenson's life. In France 
he had met an American lady, Mrs. Osbourne, whose domestic 
circumstances were not fortunate, and who was living with her 
daughter and her young son in the art-student circles of Paris 
and Fontainebleau. In the beginning of 1879 she returned to 
California. In June Stevenson determined to follow, and in the 
spring of 1880 he married Mrs. Osbourne, who had obtained 
some months before a divorce from her husband.” He brought 
his wife home in August, 1880. “She was to him a perfect 
companion, taking part keenly and critically in his work, shar- 
ing all his gipsy tastes and love of primitive and natural modes 
of life, and being, in spite of her own precarious health, the most 
devoted and efficient of nurses in the anxious times which now 
ensted.” 7 





Mr. George Meredith has written an ode entitled «« Alsace- 
Lorraine,” which appears in the May Cosmofolis. 





Mr. Herbert Spencer is revising his « Principles of Biology ” 
(Appleton) fora newedition. «Study of the facts and hypotheses, 
as set forth in recent works,”remarks Mr. Spencer in a prefatory 
note, ‘‘ have suggested to me some interpretations which I have 
not met with. I have thought it as well to publish them now, 
not waiting for completion of the first volume of the ‘ Principles 
of Biology,’ as this will be long delayed, even if ill-health does 
not prevent completion of it.” Mr. Spencer has just entered his 
seventy-ninth year. ‘Principles of Biology” was published 
thirty-one years ago. 





Messrs. Methuen & Co. will publish Lieut. Peary’s book in 
London. Several other houses bid for it by, cable. 





Mr. Hamlin Garland is at present making a horseback trip 
through the British Northwest. He will return to «the States” 
in time to attend the Omaha Literary Congress, if it materializes. 





The London critics are not quite sure that they like Sir Henry 
Irving’s new play, ‘‘The Medicine Man.” According to Mr. 
Frederic, they do not seem to know whether it is a ‘sermon, a 
play, or a nightmare.” All agree that Sir Henry has cre- 
ated an extraordinary character, but there seems to be some 
doubt as to the running qualities of the play. 





“Helbeck of Bannisdale ” is the title of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new novel, announced by the Macmillan Co. 





The honorary Chancellor at the coming commencement at the 
Union University, Schenectady, will be the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke of this city. 

The fourth thousand of « The Latimers,” announced as ready, 
sometime ago, indicates a success upon which the author, Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, may well congratulate himself. It is a Scotch- 


» Irish romance of the western insurrection of 1794, picturing the 


life of the founders of western Pennsylvania and the border 
states, a century ago. 

Mr. T. R. Lamont, the artist, who has just died in London, was 
the original of the Laird, in « Trilby.” 





Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have in press, for early pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Duruy’s General History of the World,” revised and 
continued to 1898 by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst College, 
and a new book by Sarah Grand, entitled «The Modern Man 
and Maid,” in which the author will discuss the modern girl, 
the modern young man, the choice of a wife and the choice of a 
husband. 
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Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has had the temerity to start a maga- 
zine in Cornwall. It is to be devoted to subjects interesting to 
Cornishmen. 





Under the general editorship of Prof. Charles Mills Gayley ot 
the University of California, the Macmillan Co. will publish, in 
five volumes, ‘“ Representative English Comedies” (from John 
Heywood to Sheridan). The first volume will appear early in 
the fall. 





Miss Molly Elliott Seawell’s new novel, ‘‘ The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella,” will not be published by The Macmillan Co. 
until the autumn. In the meantime it is to appear serially. 





The following interesting item is from the London Daily 
Chronicle:—* The installation of the French Society of Musical 
Authors, Composers, and Publishers in a splendid new house in 
the Rue Chaptal, may fairly be regarded as marking an epoch 
for all interested in what was once the most intangible form ot 
property. Little more than fifty years ago Ernest Bourget hap- 
pened to hear one night a song of his composition being trolled 
forth at the a/-fresco Concert des Ambassadeurs in the Champs 
Elysées. A few days later his solicitor put a veto on the per- 
formance of the ditty in question, but was laughed to scorn. It 
took three years of litigation to establish the composer's rights, 
nor was it until 1850 that the profession united to establish a 
syndicate for the protection of their interests. Since then the 
progress made has been enormous. The society has 6,000 
members, and 850 agents at home and abroad. It recovers 
about £75,000 a year for its subscribers, and besides paying 
them their fees, it supports 160 pensioners.” 





The New York Zimes characterizes as contemptible “the re- 
moval of Mr. Worthington C. Ford from the Bureau of Statistics 
and his replacement by a hack campaign writer for Senator 
Hanna's Republican Committee.” «It isan act so despicable that 
it is not easy to describe it adequately.” The Zimes is right. 





«The lack of reserve in the fiction of the day has become the 
theme of much moralizing,” says the Toronto G/ode, referring to 
the leading article in Zhe Critic of April 23; ‘ but the writer’s ref- 
erence to ‘ comparatively guileless days of art’ ere the beginning 
of the dynasty founded by M. Zola, reminds us of the incident in 
which Sir Walter Scott’s relative, Mrs. Keith of Ravelston, figures 
as a critic of the novel of that period. She had borrowed from 
Scott the novels of Aphra Behn, remarking that they had greatly 
pleased her in her youth. Attheir next meeting she begged him 
to take them back and put them in the fire, for she had found it 
impossible to read through the first of them. ‘Is it not a very 
strange thing,’ she said, ‘thatI, an old woman of eighty and up- 
ward, sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which 
sixty years ago I have heard read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles, consisting of the first and.most creditable society 


-of London?’ This is not by way of defence of miry books, but to 


prove that the kind is not so recent an efflorescence as might 
sometimes be inferred.” 


«Relics from Wonderland will be in the market next week,” 
cables I. N. F. to the Zribune, “when. Lewis Carroll’s books, 
pictures and bric-a-brac are to be sold at auction at Oxford. Dr. 
Hopkins, who sang as a chorister at the coronation of William 
IV, and has been organist of the Temple Church forty-five years, 
will retire from service to-morrow. The music at the farewell 
service will be his own.——The Booksellers’ dinner to-night 
brought together a company of tive hundred publishers and men 
of letters. Mr. James Bryce was chairman and Mr. Sydney Par- 
ling vice-chairman of this well-ordered feast of the English book 
trade. The chief speeches were delivered by Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Zangwill, and were thoughtful and witty, 
delighting a brilliant company.” 





Writing of James Payn and his recent death, Baron Tauchnity 
says in a personal letter:—‘He was one of our most intimate 
friends, and we owe a good deal to his literary advice and help.” 
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gets Soap of certain experiences of the author, while 
a member of our Embassy in London. 


By DAVID D. WELLS, 12mo, $1.25. 
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A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


By E. RAYNER 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is’fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. « « The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: “It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

“*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’”—Rochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 
certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 
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A Romance of Palestine. By 
Henry Gittman. Crown 8vo. | Cloth, 
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The author of this powerful romance lived in 
Palestine for over five years, and had unusual 
and peculiar advantages for seeing and knowing 
the people and the country, enabling him to 
enrich his story with local color, characteristics 
and information not found in any other work of 
the kind on the Holy Land. 
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By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 

Blundell), author of ‘‘In a North Coun- 

try Village,” ‘‘ A’ Daughter of the Soil,” 


etc. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilttop. $1.50. 


A musical story,—believed, to be the best of 
its kind since “ The First Violin.” 
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A Chronicle of the Sixteenth 
Century. Brought to light and edited 
by Witit1am Henry Jounson. ‘12mo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


A tee love and stirring action of the 
time of King Hen stg 


enry of Navarre. 
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McLean Emme aig for Girls. 
College Pre; mee ©ourses. French, German, 
Art, Music. nov J. B. McLgax, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


“ae 








New Yorg, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for ns 


atSed Mone Certi: admits to Vassar and Well 
One and a half hours from New York.- 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send fer illustrated cata 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. @RLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 





The MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riverside Drive, and 86th Streets, New York. 





Helburn Fe West nee Street. For bore and 
School. Tn 2 October ah. ie at i 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Prin. 

more than one Poe five pupils he have coueed hey fawr 
Colton» | from th paene a) giver ie a 

pk Aim. a 25 acres beautiful ee ew aia 
cular, address the tae Goccotary. — 














The Mercantile 


son yi ar 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 





